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Peruvian Textiles 

A SMALL but representative group of Peruvian textiles has just 
been acquired by the Museum on long loan, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the examples already in our possession, forms an ex- 
cellent study collection. These comprise tapestries, brocades, and 
lace of the pre-Inca and Inca periods, and illustrate exceedingly well 
not only the chief weaves but the principal motives used by these 
ancient textile designers. 

When the problem of trying to date these textiles, even approx- 
imately, is faced the results are meagre. All, of course, antedate the 
Conquest in 1532 ; it is generally supposed that the Incas conquered 
Peru some three centuries earlier, and before that time the coast and 
valley regions were inhabited by the so-called Megalithic peoples for 
several thousand years. In any event, all the Peruvian weavers of the 
pre-Columbian times were remarkable for their skill; their work 
exhibits a technical proficiency unsurpassed by any contemporary 
weavers, and equalled only by the Copts, the Chinese and Japanese, 
and possibly, the Persian. When it is considered that the Peruvians 
were, so far as is known, entirely isolated from all the countries 
which we are accustomed to consider the centers of civilization in 
the early world, surprising is the apparent ease with which they over- 
came the manifold difficulties of the hand-loom and developed unusual 
modes and complicated designs. All the Peruvian patterns are de- 
rived from a relatively small number of basic motives: the human 
figure, the puma, guano-birds, and fish, all of which were animal 
forms closely associated with their daily life. These few types were 
the source of an astonishing number of varied patterns, some easily 
recognizable at glance, others carried so far into the domain of pure 
design that the original form can scarcely be distinguished. 

Of the tapestries in the present collection, the most interesting 
is unquestionably the wide fringed border which finished off one end 
of a long cotton mummy-wrap. Between two narrow bands of very 
conventional little birds are a series of vari-colored interlocking 
diagonals in which the bird motive is further developed, joined with 
zig-zags, or notched stripes, — debased fish-fin motive. The thread, of 
alpaca wool, is particularly fine and soft, and the colors are fresh 
and vivid. This piece was found near Trujillo on the Northern 
coast of Peru, about 400 miles above Lima. Another piece found in 
the same district is the small fragment with a crouching puma in a 
diamond, the edges of which are made up of interlocking scrolls. The 
colors are monotone greens and yellows, except where the design is 
outlined in black, and along these outlines as well as along the hori- 
zontal lines of the scrolls the stitches have been dropped, giving rise 
to the "silhouette" effect which is characteristic of many of these 
early tapestries. 



The other piece of tapestry illustrated (Fig. 2), — that with the 
human figure — comes from Pachacamac, close to Lima. This type 
of textile is commonly called vicufia cloth. The warp threads are 
cotton, crossed and completely covered by a weft of vicufia wool. The 
ground color is a deep red, the grotesque figures alternate buff and 
dark green. There are in the collection five pieces of this type, all 
are in these same pleasing colors and could well be adapted to the 
purposes of modern textile designers and students. 

Figure 5 shows a piece of two-ply weave, which from the tech- 
nical point of view is the most singular example. The geometrical 
pattern — possibly a debased human figure — is in brown and white 
and on the two sides of the cloth is reciprocal, that is, what is brown 
on one side is white on the reverse, and vice versa. The warps are 
laid upon the warp-beam in pairs, two white and two brown. The 
design is produced by the interchange of the webs, the warp and weft 
of one ply rising as the other falls. The earliest fabric of this tech- 
nique in the Eastern hemisphere is about the twelfth century; the 
Peruvians apparently evolved the process even earlier and it is one 
of the chief criterions of their great proficiency in weaving. 

The large piece shown in figure 3, might, at first sight, be termed 
embroidery, but it is in reality a brocade. The ground of cotton is 
divided into squares woven with honey-colored wool of fine quality. 
Each square contains four conventionalized human figure motives — 
head, shoulders, and arms joined in pairs at the waist. The small 
diamonds in the blank squares contain each a two-headed bird 
pattern. 

The value of all these designs to the student and manufacturer of 
textiles cannot be overestimated. They are true textile patterns, not 
half-breed designs adapted from some other medium of artistic ex- 
pression, and though in a measure crude and barbaric, it is always 
to such basic design that we must return. 

This collection is generously lent by Philip Ainsworth Means, 
Esq., of Boston, Massachusetts. 

H. H. F. J. 
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